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Action from Sunday afternoon’s Grand Prix. The forward car was driven by Didier Peroni, who 
finished third after being penalized for jumping the gun. Eddie Cheaver was at the wheel of the car 
on fire. | 


Involuntarily transferred prisoners 


By RON REED 

Maximum security prisoners 
launched proceedings against 
the Correctional Services of 
Canada yesterday for being invo- 
luntarily transferred to Quebec’s 
Archambault prison. The priso- 
ners, who are hoping to establish 
an important precendent for pri- 
soners rights, are seeking 
damages of $250 for every day 


they spent at Archambault. 


The prisoners launched an 
injunction against the involun- 
tary transfers earlier this sum- 
mer, but seven of them dropped 
the suit after the Solicitor Gene- 
ral agreed to transfer them back 
to their original prisons. 

One prisoner, Ron Cam- 
phaung, couldn't get that agree- 
ment, and pursued the injunction 
on Monday. 

“After arriving in Archambault 
from Prince Albert, Saskatche- 
wan, from New Brunswick and 
from Millhaven (Ontario), we 
began discussions concerning 
the involuntary transfers,” says 
Camphaung. 

“After almost three weeks of 
voicing each others’ options, it 
was finally decided that if we 
were to accept such a move, then 
involuntary transfers would only 
continue, and other prisoners 
would be shuffled around the 
country as often as Ottawa saw 
fit to do so. Therefore, when we 
were asked by Archambault 
authorities to change our cell 
locations and report to the work 
board, we simply refused to have 
anything to do with integrating 


_into the normal functions of the 


prisoners’ program,” he said. 
For “refusing to integrate into 


the normal population proce- 
dure” the men were placed into 
solitary confinement for an eve- 
rage for 50 days each. 

In Toronto, the Prisoners’ 


‘Solidarity Collective has been 


helping organize support for the 
prisoners’ group. The PSC main- 
tains that these involuntary 
transfers are injurious to priso- 
ners. 

“Prisoners are snatched in the 
small hours of the morning, 
stripped, searched, chained, 
shackled, and exiled thousands 
of miles away,” according to the 
PSC. Aside from the culture 
shock, especially when English 
prisoners are sent to French ins- 
titutions and vice-versa, they are 
effectively denied all visits from 
their loved ones and lawyers due 
to the economic and geographi- 
cal reality of long distance travel. 

“Their chances for early 
release are cut down because the 
community ties they worked 
hard to develop are severed. 
Additionally, if this involves a 
change in their classification 
from medium to maximum secu- 
rity, chances of release are fur- 
ther lowered because of the 
assumption of “dangerousness”,” 
continues the PSC. “Prisoners 
who have appeals, writs, injunc- 
tions, etc., pending are effecti- 
vely denied access to material for 
a proper preparation of their case 
as well as having any confidentia- 
lity in solicitor-client communi- 
cations destroyed.” ' 

Michel Gilbert, Assistant 
Director (Socialization) at 
Archambault says the transfers 
are “an inter-regional exchange 


of negative elements that we _ 


launch proceedings, seek damages 


decided, for the good of the insti- 
tution, to transfer to another 
region. In return, some inmates 
were transferred to us for the 
same purposes.” 

~ The Montreal League of Rights 
and Liberties points out, howe- 
ver, that no specific offence need 
be committed to get transferred. 
The Penitentiary Act gives the 


wardens the authority to run the © 


prisons as they please. Prisoners 
do not have the right to have 
these decisions reviewed judi- 
cially. 

Camphaung disagrees with 
official explanations for the 
transfers. 

“The fact is every one of us that 
was kidnapped was in a maxi- 
mum (security prison) and were 
shipped to another maximum. 
Therefore, security reasons are 
unfounded for instituting such a 


Continued on page 4 


Computer Science 


put in Engineering 


By JOHN TOURNEUR 

After seven years without a 
home in the administration, the 
Department of Computer Scien- 
ce may soon be settling into the 
Faculty of Engineering. 

After a five-month study, 
James Whitelaw, Associate Vice- 
Rector, Academic Planning, 
recommended to- Senate 
university’s highest academic 
body) last Friday that the 
department be given the “full 
rights of a department” in the 
Faculty of Enginnering. 

The Faculty of Engineering will 
be renamed the Faculty of 
Engineering and Computer 
Science. 

However, since the range of 
the study of Computer Science 
extends to other faculties, (there 
are four options in the Bachelor 
of ,;Computer Science program- 
meé,, Nhitelaw also recommend- 
ed that a standing sub-commit- 
tee of the University Curriculum 
Coordinating Committee (UCCC) 
be created. 

WIDE RANGING DISCIPLINE 

Though Senate approved the 
location of the department and 
the name change, it did not 
approve the recommended 
composition and wording of the 
sub-committee’s mandate. 

The recomendations of White- 
law's report on “Structures for 
Computer Science” were tabled 
until the next meeting so that 
revisions could be made. 

“ANALOMOUS STRUCTURE” 

When the Department of 

Computer Science was created 


- in 1972, it was placed in the 


Faculty of Engineering. The 
move was made for adminis- 
trative purposes only, and left the 
department without represent- 
ation on the Engineering Faculty 
Council. 

At the same time, curriculum 
was decided by the Computer 
Science Committee of Senate, 


Senate passes study period, 
February ‘82 midterm break 


Students should be able to 
breath a sigh of relief in 1981-82. 

For the first time, a mid-term 
break has been included in the 
academic timetable. 

Four days have been set aside 
in February to replace the 
present two-day reading days. 

Ken Adams, Assistant Vice- 
Rector and University Registrar, 
introduced a five year Academic 
Timetable at last Friday's Senate 
meeting 

However, although Senate 


approved in principle the idea of 
a mid-term break, it decided to 
pass the timetable only for the 
first year. 

Members of Senate said they 
did not want to pass the whole 
timetable until some decision is 
made on the university conver- 
ting to a trimestre system. 

The inclusion of a mid-term 
break was done on suggestion of 
the Concordia University Stu- 
dents’ Association Study Period 
Report done last year. 


(the 


whose function was similar to 
that of the recommended sub- 
committee of the UCCC. 

“It was an analomous struct- 
ure,” said Whitelaw, “it didn’t do 
the job it was supposed to.” 


Whitelaw said the Senate 
Committee operated much like a 
“mini Faculty Council.” How- 
ever, making Computer Science 
into a seperate faculty would 
have made it difficult to fight for 
resources, since it would have 
had to compete with much larger 
faculties, the report states. ° 


The idea of placing the~ 
department into the Faculty of 
Commerce was also rejected, 
because questions were raised 
as to what kind of relationship it 
might have with the department 
of .Quantitative Methods. The 
report cites differences ‘in 
orientation’. 


Hey kids! 
Alpha rays 


can be fun 


(ZNS)—If you've always 
dreamed of getting your 
hands on nuclear plant 
controls, now you can do so 
in the privacy of your own 
home. 

The Muse Computer 
Company has come out with 
a new computer game for 
home computing systems — 
“Meltdown” — where you 
deal with a nuclear power 
plant running amuck. 

The game, which is based 
on a re-creation of the acci- 
dent at Three Mile Island, 
often starts when a valve 
sticks open and cooling 
water drains.from around the 
reactor’s core. After that, 
you're on your own. 

Players attempt to bring 
the. reactor under control 
again by releasing steam 
pressure, opening and shut- 
ting valves, reading guages 
and initiating the emergency 
core cooling system, 

A speeded up clock ticks 
off the passage of time, and 
pumps and valves threaten 
to fail as the operation 
struggles to regain control of 
the reactor. 

If the video terminal tilts a 
meltdown has occurred, too 
bad, game over. 
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Chinese Buffet 


Egg Drop Soup 

Roll and Butter 

4 Salads 

Fried Rice 

Egg Rolls 

Chow Mein 

Spare Ribs 

Dessert (Pudding, Jello, or Fruit) 
Small Drink (or Coffee or Tea) 


11 am - 2 pm; 5 - 6:30 pm 


OCTOBER 1 


NEED A JOB? 


The Link advertising department needs a part-time secre- 
tary to tend to regular office duties. Typing skills required 
and working knowledge of French an asset. Bring CV as 
well as schedule in person to Room H-649-2. Attention 
Anthony Dewald. 
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The CUSA Program Board 


Presents 


a Mid-Term 
BEER BASH 


Thursday 2nd October 
at 9 pm 
in the Guadagni Lounge 
featuring Starlite 
“one free beer for the first 150 students * 
so come early 


Beer 75¢ 
Admission $1.50 


Prizes, Prizes and more Prizes 


RICHTER, USHER & VINEBERG 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS  COMPTABLES AGREES 
MONTREAL - TORONTO 
1 WESTMOUNT SQUARE, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
TELEPHONE (514) 931-2511 


H37 229 


1981 COMMERCE GRADUATES 
Representatives of our firm are looking 
forward to meeting you 


Sir George Campus - 
Tuesday October 28 

Deadline for filing applications 
October 7 


Loyola Campus - 
Monday November 3 

Deadline for filing applications 
October 23 


Agenda is a regular feature of The Link. All 
submissions must be typed and triple-spaced and 
can be given in at either The Link's Loyola or Sir 
George Williams offices. Deadlines are, for the 
Tuesday issues, Friday at noon; and for the Friday 
issue, Wednesday at noon. 
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Tuesday September 30 


OCampus Centre pub open from 
2 p.m. 


Wednesday October 1 


OPub night Campus Centre from 
9 p.m. in the Campus Centre. 


OLegislative council meeting 
Concordia University Students’ 
Association. Loyola Campus 
AD-128. Open to all. 


OAmateur Radio club Meeting 
and registration session. H-644. 
4:30-6 p.m. Information Michael 
653-9804. All welcome. 


Thursday October 2 


ODisco from 9 p.m. in the Cam- 
pus Centre. Students $1, guests 
$1.75. 


OPeter Hennesey of the London 
Times speaks on Political Jour- 
nalism and the British Civil Ser- 
vice Bureaucracy. 1 p.m. Vanier 
auditorium Loyola campus. 
Freedom of Information in the 
United Kingdom will be the sub- 
ject of a seminar at 8:30 p.m. in 
Room H-435 of the Hall Building. 


OUrban Studies annual wine and 
cheese. 8 p.m. in the lounge, 
School of Community and Public 
Affairs. 2189 MacKay Street. 


OF riends of Albania present The 
Girls with Red Ribbons (english 
subtitles). Room 013, Norris 
Building, 1435 Drummond Street 
at noon. 
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Friday October 3 


OVietnamese Concordian Stu- 
dents Association. Election mee- 
ting 3 p.m. H-607. 


OConcordia Chamber Players 
presents the first of four free 
concerts at 8:30 p.m. in the 
Loyola chapel. Works by Bozza, 
Milhaud, Hoffer, Ibert, Violet 
Archer and Robert Flemming will 
be performed. For information 
call 482-0320, ext. 765. 


OPub night from 9 p.m. at the 
Campus Centre. Students $1, 
guest $1.75. 


ee Se ee 


General announcements 


OLoyola alumnni annuai Oyster 
Party. To be held Friday, Novem- 
ber 7 at 8 p.m. in St. Ignatius 
Parish Hall 4455 West Broadway. 
Malpique Oysters “all you can 
eat”. Starring Tony Stas and his 
9-piece Bavarian band back from 
the 1977 party. Door prizes. 
Tickets picked up prior to Octo- 
ber 20 - $12.50 per person. After 
October 20- $15 per person. Call 
482-0320, ext. 313 for informa- 
tion. 


OSimone de Beauvoir Institute: 
Anyone wishing to become a 
member as well as all returning 
members must register at the Ins- 
titute at the beginning of each 
term. Information and registra- 
tion forms available at either 
campus: Loyola 7079 Terre- 
bonne 9-1 p.m. call 482-0320, ext. 
715. Sir George Williams campus 
2170 Bishop 9-8:30 p.m. Mon. - 
Thurs., 9-5 p.m. Friday. Tel. 879- 
8521. 
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OlLoyola Christian Fellowship 
meets every Tuesday 9-11a.m.in 
room 302, upstairs at the Cam- 
pus Centre for prayers, worship, 
and Bible study. Information 
484-8051. 


OSkating with the Blind Every 
Friday morning 8:30-10:00 a.m. 
at the Athletic complex. Volun- 
teers need not skate but can walk 
along guiding the blind children 
on their skates. Come to Belmore 
House Friday morning at 8:15 or 
call 484-4095. 


CJapan’s Ministry of Education 
is offering scholarships to Cana- 
dian students who wish to conti- 
nue their graduate studies in 
Japan. Deadline for applications 
October 10. Application forms 
may be obtained by writing to 
Scholarship Programme, Em- 
bassy of Japan, 255 Sussex 
Drive, Ottawa, Ontario, K1N 9E€ 


ENTRE NOUS 


Students special discount 
40% off 

Regular Prices 

Haircut & 

Blowdry 


Reg. $25.00 

Now $15.00 
Haircut only $12.00 
(With Student I.D.) 
Mon. - Fri. ONLY 


ENTRE NOUS COIFFURE 
INC. 

1433 STANLEY ST. 
844-3309 


Share accomodations. House to 
share Mtl. West. Student or 
person between 25-33. 

651-2960 or 697-1523. " 


Apartment to share NDG cheery 
space, healthy individual 
preferred. 488-3588. 


Apartment, 22 Oct.- May 932- 
0201 


Large bright 1%, 3%, 5%. 
Reasonable. Immediately 525- 
3737, 744-0042, 482-2330. 


Best Prices 
in Town! 


At the Sweatshoppe 


Quality and styles in 


sweatshirts, tee-shirts, 


buttons, decals, 
custom screen printing 


for clubs, etc. 


Open 10-5pm 


Upstairs at 5185 Decarie #5 


near Snowdon Theatre. 


Tel. 489-5378 
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Sonic alarms to be sold at 
SGW as security measure 


By DANNY KUCHARSKY 


New security measures are 
being undertaken at the Sir 
George Williams campus, accord- 
ing to Roland Barnabé, Director 
of Security. 

These measures include the 
sale of sonic alarms, a handbook 
on safety, a call-up register for 
after hours, and self-defense 
courses for women. 

Security is being stepped up as 
a result of an attack during the 
summer On awoman professor at 
one of the Mackay St. annexes. 

The sonic alarms are compres- 
sed air whistles, the size of 
lipstick containers, which, when 
blown, give off a loud shriek. 

“You can rest assured that 
anybody nearby can hear it,” said 
Sid Stevens, City Councillor and 
Director of the Sun Youth 
organization. “It has to be an 
awareness type thing. People 
have to run in the direction where 
the noise is coming from.” 

“We're going to have the noise 
makers on sale at the bookstore,” 
said Barnabé. The cost of the 
alarms are as yet unknown, but 
should be around $3.00. There 
will be a handbook available 
called “Safety on the Streets.” 

A call-up register for after 
hours will be established at the 
security desk as soon as 
possible. People will be able to 
call security, tell them where they 
are and phone back when they 
are leaving. 


Commerce 
Career Fair 
this week 


Fifteen companies will be 
on campus October 6 and 
7th to meet with students of 
different faculties about 
their careers. 

Organized by the Interna- 
tional Association of Com- 
merce and Economic stu- 
dents (AISEC), the Career 
Days event will feature dis- 
plays and films. 

Representatives will be on 
hand to answer questions 
about the jobs available in 
different fields and the com- 
panies’ requirements. 

Among those participa- 
ting are Abbott Laboratories, 
Canadian International 
Paper, Dominion Textile and 
the Quebec Order of Charte- 
red Accountants who are 
interested in meeting com- 
merce engineering and 
computer science students. 

Atlas Copco is interested 
in meeting with mining and 
Geology students, Laval 
University is recruiting for 
their MBA program, and 
Greenshields and Merrill 
Lynch Royal Securities will 
be answering questions 
about investing in stocks 
and bonds. The Canadfian 
Armed Forces will also be 
recruiting students. 

The event will take place 
on the mezzanine level of the 
Hall Building on the Sir 
George campus. 


Phone numbers of the Security 
Department are now on. all 
phones. Patrols have been 
doubled and new electronic 
systems are being set up. 
Barnebé contacted Stevens, for 
help in implementing the new 
security measures at Concordia. 
The Crime Prevention depart- 
ment of Sun Youth previously set 
up a successful crime prevention 
programme with the police in 
district 32 (which borders from 
Pine Ave. to Van Horne Blvd., and 
from St. Denis St. to the limits of 
Outremont. It has a population of 
70,000.) 

Before the programme began, 
“there was an epidemic of 
muggings in District 32. We were 
averaging one mugging a day in 
March,” said Stevens. 

This led Sun Youth to start the 
programme which consisted of 
education in crime prevention- 
literature in English and French, 
a comic strip, seminars with 
senior citizens and women, and 
presentations of slide shows and 
films. As well, 700 sonic alarms, 


donated by sponsors, were given 
to senior citizens. 

The Sun Youth programme 
was SO effective that muggings 
and purse snatchings went down 
to 16 in April, 5 in June and 1 in 
August (with one arrest) in the 
district. 

But, according to Keith Coffin, 
supervisor for the Sun Youth 
Crime Prevention Unit and a 
third year Economics student at 
Loyola, muggings promptly went 
up in the nearby Cote-des- 
Neiges district. Impressed with 
the success of the programme, 
MUC police are now going to 
implement the programme city- 
wide. 

Coffin feels that new security 
measures at Sir George Williams 
are an improvement, but, “You 
can never have enough prevent- 
ion.” 

“It's going to take a lot of 
comunity awareness and the 
realization that there’s a prob- 
lem. Unfortunately, it may take a 
woman to be raped for people to 
wake up,” he said. 


CUSA will examine 
divestment at meeting 


By JUDY HERTZMAN and 
SUSAN SEMENAK 
Divestment of funds from 
banks that make loans to 
companies dealing with South 
Africa is on the agenda of the 


Concordia University Students’ . 


Association (CUSA). 


“Internal reorganization seems 
to be falling into place,” said 
Education V.P. John Revay. 

He explained that next semes- 
ter, with CUSA's internal worries 
out of the way, the association 
would be able to concentrate on 
other matters such as divest- 
ment. 


CUSA is “reasonably commit- 
ted” to divestment, but students 
must first be educated on the 
issue before an official stand is 
taken, said Revay. ‘ 


He explained that CUSA would 
have to work on divestment from 
a grass roots level. 

Revay said the issue would be 
discussed at the legislative 
council meeting Wednesday. 

Prosper Abitbol, CUSA extern- 


al VP said divestment was not a 
priority with the association and 
they were concentrating on more 
immediate student needs. 

Abitbol said CUSA would “wait 
and see” what other universities 
were doing regarding divest- 
ment. He is planning to consult 
them on the issue. 

Several Cegeps have already 
launched divestment ‘programs 
with varying degrees of success. 

Dawson College and Champ- 
lain Regional College in St. 
Lambert have both transferred 
their accounts from major 
Canadian banks to ones not 
involved with South Africa in the 
past two years. 

Dawson's actions were by far 
the stronger. Its move to pull the 
school’s entire $1.5 million 
account from the Bank of 
Montreal resulted from lobbying 
by various teachers in Dawson's 
New School. 

They also staged illegal 
demonstrations outside their 
Bank of Montreal and circulated 
a 1000-name petition. 


U. of Manitoba's old exams 
on sale, English profs miffed 


WINNIPEG (CUP)—The Univer- 
sity of Manitoba is going to sell 
old exams back to students and 
the members of the English depart- 
ment are not pleased. 

The University has decided to 
compile a file of past exams and 
then sell copies to students at 
five cents a page. 

However, a few English pro- 
fessors are expressing their 
doubts about the morality of 
such a file. 

Professor David Williams said 
he had nothing to hide and would 
be happy to supply exams to 


Senate, “but | will not block the 
sale of them.” 

Professor George Amabile felt 
professors should not be requi- 
red to supply exams on demand 
from Senate. Amabile said he 
made a practice of showing old 
exams to students in his courses. 

Amabile said, “To pass the 
exams out like hotcakes sounds 
weird.” 

He added, “superficial judge- 
ments could be made if a student 
only looked at the exams to 
determine if a professor's quest- 
ions are intelligent.” 
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the pages 


By DOUG LESLIE 


A mid-term prophecy: 


space, books and sorrows 


Midterm 1980: You wander into one of Concordia’s four 
libraries intent on finishing that term paper, due 
yesterday. As you make it through the throng of people 
gathered in front of the pottery display, you catch the faint 
odor of sardines, freshly canned. 

Taking only a passing interest in the full colour glossy 
poster of early Macedonian earthenware, you proceed to 
locate a place to dump your books and sundry materials 
used in the creation of any term paper. 

Unfortunately, the library is full of people like yourself 
doing term papers, due yesterday or mulling over texts for 
exams. In desperation you secure a spot on the floor 
beside the Marketing Ideologies section for your things. 
Requiring one more text to complete your work, you set 
out in search of it and, once figuring out the system, find it 
is not there. 

“Aha, " you muse. “It must be in the stacks.” 

It isn’t. 

Nor is it in the library, you discover. It’s out on loan and 
is five days overdue. The culprit with the book will be 
paying a heavy fine for the tardiness (10 cents a day for the 
first three days and then 25 cents a day retroactive), but 
this is only a small consolation for your dilemma. 


COMPUTER SERVICE 


However, there is an option. You amble over to the 
computer centre of the library and make a request for a 
search to be done on your subject. The on-line 
computerized information service is available to all library 
users who are liable for the cost of finding a list of 
references for your subject. 

Itis expensive but starting October 6, subsidies for what 
are Classified as standard searches but which exceed the 
normal cost will be given by the library. Also the added 
cost of the exchange rate on Canadian dollars when going 
through American universities will be covered by the 
university. 

Several minutes after you finally work out the proper 
code for the subject you desire, a list of suitable texts is 
received. You thank the operator kindly, pay at the desk 
and skulk off in search of the appropriate book. 

Most of them are not to be found in any of Concordia’s 
libraries, this being the nature of the beast, but at last you 
come across one with which you can work. Gleeful at your 
find you return to the place where you stashed your 
books. 

Either a hardy employee of the library has shelved them 
under their proper category rather than let them lay on the 
floor or some one has run off with them. In any case, 
they're gone. What does one do? You can either steal 
someone else’s term paper, cry, become incensed, or 
drown your sorrows in a tall ale. 


» CAMPUS CENTRE BOOKING 


At Loyola’s Campus Centre you could take the latter 
course of action and turn it into a profit making venture. 
Eleven profit-sharing nights have been scheduled for this 
term by various groups within the Concordia community. 
No group or individual can book the Centre more than two 
months in advance. This prevents one organization from 
monopolizing events held there. All events which have 
taken place so far have made money. 

All of this fits in with what this column has been 
attempting to acheive; that is to relate in a roundabout 
way two bits of information: the available subsidies for 
computer searches at the libraries and the booking 
practices of Loyola’s Campus Centre. 

Just thought I'd let you know in case you missed them. 


Concordia divestment a Serious 
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decision, not part of a trend 


Coming after the actions of 
McGill's South African Commit- 
tee and other student groups 
across Canada, the Concordia 
University Students’ Association 
(CUSA) will be looking at the 
question of divestment for 
Concordia at its next meeting. 

The issue of withdrawing 
funds from corporations which 
invest in South Aftica is certainly 
not a new one. Sparked by the 
tumult over the now cancelled 
appearance of former Rhodesian 
Prime Minister lan Smith, the 
whole apartheid debate has been 
brought to the forefront once 
again. 

While divestment is not 
something which can be ignored, 
there are certain aspects of it 
which can tangle up the issue. 

If divestment is to be pursued it 
should be because one feels 
strongly enough about it, and not 
that itis the ‘thing to do.” Itis the 
degree of involvement in such a 
project which gives it validity. 

People must first decide for 
themselves. Are they willing to 
take their own money out of 
banks which deal with South 
Africa? It stands to reason that if 
people are willing to press for the 
student association to take on 
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the divestment of Concordia’s 
monies, they should also be 
ready to make the same committ- 
ment. If they are not willing, then 
little credence can be attached to 
such a project. It must be a 
sincere effort and not a case of 
jumping on the bandwagon. 

Students should address 
whether it is worth having no 
attempt at divestment or a half- 
hearted, hypocritical one. 

Last year at Dawson College, 
some faculty members and a 
fewer number of students 
succeeded in having the CEGEP’s 
money withdrawn from the Royal 


Bank because it has investments 
in South Africa. Once divestment 
was achieved, interest in the 
apartheid dilemna waned. 

Relieving oneself of “guilt” by 
means of a token gesture is sad 
delusion. The problem has not 
disappeared, only one’s particip- 
ation in the problem. 

Clearly, the issue rests on how 
much people are willing to 


‘commit themselves to it. It would 


be a serious issue if all factors 
involved with any possible 
divestment for Concordia were 
not recognized and dealt with 
openly. 


PRISONERS 


Continued from page 1 


move,” he said. 

The PSC said, “The real pur- 
pose of these shanghais is to 
maintain the absolute power of 
the Captain Blighs of the Correc- 
tional Services of Canada and to 
break up any possibility of the 
gally slaves rising up in’ mutiny 
for human rights.” 

Vancouver Sun reporter Robert 
Sarti, who has covered many of 
the prison disturbances in British 
Columbia for the past few years, 
feels that involuntary transfers 
are part of a Catch-22 policy of 
prisons. 

“During the ‘70s, prisons eve- 
rywhere were exploding in res- 
ponse to what prisoners felt was 
almost a complete lack of action 
on the part of the prison bureau- 
cracy in implementing their own 
orders for prison reforms,” he 


said. 

In the past few years, adminis- 
trators found themselves having 
to legitimize prisoner commit- 
tees which they hope will defuse 
random violent resistance and 
channel grievances in an orderly 
manner. 


“These committees have 
accomplished those aims,” Sarti 
notes, “such as during an inci- 
dent earlier this year in BC’s new 
maximum security prison, Kent, 
where a group of drunken priso- 
ners took a guard hostage. 


“The Kent prisoner committee 
asked, and were given permis- 
sion by the warden for 24 hours 
to negotiate directly with the pri- 
soners before the riot squad was 
sent in. The committee's actions 
succeeded in preventing further 


TWO NATIONS 


Continued from page 5 


in 1920 a strike by 90,000 
miners was violently broken up 
by Government troops. African 
workers started to organize 
unions, and in 1928 the South 
African Federation of Non 
European Workers was formed. 
By 1945 it represented 158,000 
workers, in spite of emergency 
war regulations outlawing strikes 
by Africans. 

GREATER POLITICAL POWER 
DEMANDED 

By the end of the war Africans 
were demanding greater political 
power, and recognition of their 
unions. It was. against this 
backdrop that the Nationalist 
Party came into power in 1948. 
Separatist policies advocated by 
Nationalists determined to. su- 
press the rising, dangerous 
African unrest. All the sub- 
sequent legislation concerning 
South Africa’s non-European 
inhabitants was designed to 
ensure the complete subordi- 
nation, and powerlesness of the 
Africans. 

The Prohibition of 
Mixed Marriages Act of 1949 


made sexual relations between 
whites and non-whites illegal. All 
South Africa's major peoples 
were srtictly classified by the 
1950 Population Registration 
Act. Also in 1950 came the Group 
Areas Act which further defined 
the racial layout of the country 
introduced by the Native Trust 
and Land Act of 1936, and is the 
basis of the Bantustan, or 
“homelands” policy. The Bantu 
Education Act created seperate 
educational systems to keep the 
minds of young Afrikaaners 
pure, and ensure the inferiority of 
the education Africans. were 
allowed. 

. Around this time the African 
Youth League was formed by 
young radical members of the 
African National Congress (the 
first African nationalist group 
formed in 1912) such as Walter 
Sisulu and Nelson Mandela. The 
League was dedicated to the 
“freedom of the opressed people 
of South Africa.” It organized 
peaceful protests, meetings, and 
voluntary imprisonment. of its 
members. 


violence.” 

“The Catch-22 is,” - Sarti 
explains, that just when the pri- 
soner committees start beco- 
ming a strong voice for the priso- 
ners and press for results on their 
grievances, the administration 
transfers the members to other 
institutions. 

This happened to two commit- 
tees at Kent this year, and also to 
Ivan Horvat, a spokesman during 
the BC Pen riotin’76. Despite the 
Canadian Parliamentary Sub- 
committee on Prisons praising 
his role during the riot, Horvat 
was transferred to Archambault. 
He was murdered there last year. 

Camphaung warns that invo- 
luntary transfer might lead to fur- 
ther violence. 

“(The transfers) lead to 
nothing but frustration and bit- 
terness, causing serious tension 
and unease among the prisons 
they are forced to goto,” he says. 

Camphaung goes on to cite the 
recent disturbance at New 


The movement gained momen- 


tum, and the AYL’s actions 
brought a new _ repressive 
legislation, numerous arrests, 


and bannings of outspoken 
individuals. 

The plight of South Africa’s 
increasingly vocal majority was 
brought sharply into focus by the 
tragic Sharpeville massacre in 
March 1960. At least 50 Africans 
were killed when police opened 
fire outside a police station. 

The event triggered off further 
strikes and rioting until a state of 
emergency was declared on 
March 30th. On April 8th the ANC 
was banned, along with the Pan- 
African Congress which had 
been formed in 1959. 

LEADERS UNDERGROUND 

Over the following two 
decades most of the Nationalist 
leaders went underground, were 
imprisoned, detained indefi- 
nitely, put under house arrest, or 
killed. Organized resistance had 
been quelled for the time being 
by the iron grip of South Africa's 
security system. 

Then in 1976 the world was 
once more outraged by the 
killing of hundreds of young 
black students by riot police in 
Soweto, a black township of 
Johannesburg. The South Afri- 
can government's reaction to this 
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Any MORE questions on the new by-law? 
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Brunswick's Dorchester Peniten- 
tiary, the July hostage taking at 
Millhaven by involuntarily trans- 
ferred inmates, and the hostage 
taking by a group of transferred 
inmates at St. Vincent-de-Paul in 
1973. Their demands that they be 
sent back to the institution of 
their choice were met. 

Camphaung and other priso- 
ners involved have insisted on 
conducting a peaceful protest. 
He maintains, however, that they 
have been subjected to “tremen- 
dous pressure from the adminis- 
tration and the guards.” 

He laments that prisoners 
usually have no other alternative 
but to resort to violence. 

“Violence, it seems, is all the 
people in Ottawa and in regional 
headquarters understand. When 
one of their employee's life is at 
stake, they are willing to talk and 
negotiate for things that could 
easily have been worked and 
settled months and even years 
ago,” he said. 


was to speed up the process of 


seperate development, in the 
hope that this would prevent 
similar incidents from re- 
occurring. 


HATRED RUNS DEEP 


The time when peaceful 
resistance could have replaced 
violence is long passed. Hatred 
on both sides runs too deep. The 
effectiveness of economic sanc- 
tions is in question; South 
Africa’s industrial capacity has 
made her virtually self-sufficient 
in everything except oil. Western 
states have become so inextri- 
cably dependant on South 
Africa's minerals and other 
resources, that it is questionable 
who would be more hurt by an 
economic boycott. 


However, forthe South African 
people to gain their rightful place 
in their country, which they call 
Azania, it will take time and 
bloodshed. It won't be too soon, 
but the time will come. 


Bibliography for South Africa Background 
Progress through Seperate Development 
Information Service of South Africa 
The History of South and Central Africa Derek 
Wilson 
Southern Africa Edited by Grant S. McClelland 
Racism and Apartheid in South Africa and 
Namibia UNESCO Press 
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Aparthel 


By FRANCESCA WORRALL 

Oppressive regimes have existed 
throughout history, and exist today all 
over the world. But nowhere isrepression 
of a majority by a minority so systematic 
and entrenched in a country’s institution 
as in South Africa. 

Its defenders have been calling it 
“separate development” since apartheid 
became a dirty word amongst South 
Africa’s critics all over the world. 

Institutionalized racism is a more 
realistic definition of the maze of laws and 
regulations which dominate the lives of 
everybody, but mainly non-whites, in the 
Republic of South Africa. 

The most commonly cited argument 
against the West withdrawing its 
substantial interests from South Africa’s 
economy is that the people who would 
suffer most from.an economic boycott are 
the blacks. This is true in the short run, 
and maybe even in the long run. 


ROCK BOTTOM 


The overwhelming rebuttal of this 
argument can be witnessed by a walk 
through Soweto, on the outskirts of 
Johannesburg, or any other area reserved 
for blacks. They couldn't suffer any more 
than they are under their present 
conditions. As the common saying goes, 

when you hit rock bottom, the only way 
out is up. 

Since the white Nationalist Party came 
into power in 1948, politicians have found 
it necessary to introduce an _ over- 
whelming array of complex laws to ensure 
that power and wealth remain in the 
hands of the white minority. 

Blacks cannot vote or form political 
parties. Blacks are exciuded, by law, from 
holding skilled jobs which are reserved 
for whites. Even if there were no 
legislation to that effect, access to 
education is so limited for blacks that job 
immobility is assured. 

Non-whites cannot live in white areas. 
When they are lucky enough to find a job, 
(unemployment is up to 12% among 
blacks) they have to travel miles from their 
“homeland”, or if they live too far to make 
this impractible, they have to leave their 
families and move to a reserve closer to 
work. 


SUPPRESSION OF COMMUNISM 


Most intimidating are the security laws 
designed to prevent any subversive 
activities, or any activities the State 


“To the Dutch settlers who 
arrived on the Cape Coastin the 
1600’s racial inequality was a 
way of life. Furthermore it was 
given religious sanction by 
their church.” 


deems subversive. The Supression of 
Communism Act outlaws any group 
which aims at bringing about any 
political, industrial or social or economic 
change within the republic by the 
promotion of disturbance, or disorder. 

A police officer enforcing this law has 
the power to enter any establishment 
where he suspects such a group to be 
operating, without a warrant. 

The extent of this law is so wide- 
reaching that two or three Africans 
gathering for a social event could 
constitute an “unlawful gathering”. Thus 
Africans, even in their reserves, are 
subject to constant harrassment by 
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—two nations, one country 


police. 

The General Law Amendment Act, 
known as the “90-day law’, empowers 
police to arrest and detain anyone 
suspected for 90 days without trial, upon 
resonable grounds, of committing, or 
intending to commit, sabotage. The 
police are not required to explain their 
criteria for “reasonable grounds”. 

These are just examples of the South. 
African government's oppressive legis- 
lation. It is so effective and all- 
encompassing that any attempts by 


Africans to organize resistance inside the © 


country have been totally quashed. The 


ee, 


FLAK AFRICA 


murder in 1978 of Steve Biko, a prominent 
student nationalist leader, was the latest 
blow to the African nationalist cause. 


Since the Soweto riots of 1976 when 
hundreds of black youths were killed after 
police opened fire on a crowd of 
protesting students, the Government has 
stepped up its long term plan of two 
separate nations, or the Bantustan plan. 

The Bantustan policy is the segregation 
of 87% of South Africa’s population onto 
13% of the land. All non-whites are 
citizens of “homelands”, or Bantustans, 
which correspond roughly with the earlier 
division of the land into black reserves 
and white areas. Most Bantustansare split 
into several small areas of land. Ciskei, for 
example, is spread over 19 separate 
blocks of land. In this way no one 
homeland can become viable, and the 
policy becomes a sophisticated version of 
the old colonial “divide and rule” theory. 
The eventual aim is to consolidate the 
nation’s white-owned industries around 
these black areas. 


YOUTHS KILLED 


Thus these supposedly independant 
African countries provide the labour pool 
for the white controlled economy. At the 
same time they are totally dependant on 
the industries they serve for their national 
income. But the South African govern- 
ment can say to the outside world: “How 
can you say that South Africa is a racist 
country? All the blacks are citizens of 
independant countries.” Citizens of 
independant homelands (three have been 
granted “independance” so far) relin- 
quish their South African citizenship. But 
since none of the “independant” 
homelands have been recognized by the 
world at large, their inhabitants are 
without any citizenship at all. 


The implementation of the Bantustan 


policy is the culmination of the Boers’ 
dream of two totally separate nations. 
To the Dutch, who became known as 
the Boers in the 19th century, arrived on 
the Cape Coast in the 1600s to start a 
refreshment post for the Dutch East India 
Company, racial inequality was a fact of 
life. Furthermore, it was given religious 
sanction by their church — the Dutch 
Reformed Church. White people were 
meant to rule over those of other colours. 
As the station was used more and more 
by Dutch trading ships en route to India, 
so the demand for produce increased, 
and the settlers penetrated further into 


the interior. 

In 1806 the British took*contro! of the 
Cape Colony as a result of an Anglo- 
Dutch war. The ensuing period began a 
conflict between the Dutch and English 
interests which culminated in the Anglo- 
Boer war of 1899-1902. 

In 1807 the British government 
declared slavery illegal. A series of 
liberalizing regulations concerning the 
employment of Africans was put into 
effect. These were diametracally opposed 
to the fundamental beliefs of the Boers... 
Cheap African labour when and where 
they wanted it and on their terms was the 
foundation of their agricultural economy. 


SLAVERY ABOLISHED 

The crunch came when in 1833 slavery 
was abolished thoughout the British 
Empire. The Boers determined to escape 
the restrictions of British rule, and found 
their own society elsewhere. The Great 
Trek in 1935 was the Boers epic journey to 
the north and west, in search of new lands 
resulting in the eventual creation of four 
self-governing white states. The Cape 
Colony and Natal Colony were British 
dependancies, with multi-racial constitu- 
tions, and the Orange Free State and the 
South African Republic were white- 
dominated Afrikaaner states. 

The discovery of diamonds in the 
Orange Free State in 1867 intensified 
Boer-English hostility. In order to mine 
the diamonds cheap labour was 
necessary. It was plentiful; years of wars 
and conflict with the Boers, and between 
tribes, had left thousands of Africans 
displaced. 


Right from the start of industrialization, 
which sprang up with the discovery of 
valuable minerals, the whites were the 
prospectors reaping the profits, and the 
blacks were the lowly paid labourers. 


The wealth that the diamonds, and later 
gold, brought to the area was the 
beginning of industrialization of the area. 
It was also cause of fierce competition 
between the Boers and the English for 
control over the resources. 

The victory of the British resulted in the 
four states maintaining colonial status, 
with the promise of Independance in the 
future. In 1906/1907 the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State were granted self- 
government, as well as the Cape Province 
and Natal. 


DOMINION FORMED 

In 1910 the Dominion of South Africa 
was formed out of the four states. Its 
constitution allowed for an assem- 
bly/senate parliamentary system, with the 
number of seats allocated to each 
province in proportion to the number of 
adult European men in the province. Each 
individual government within the 
Dominion decided on who got the vote. 
Two white parties were formed basically 
along racial lines—the South African 
Party was the Afrikaans party in power, 
and the United Party, the British in 
opposition. 

In 1914 Joachim Herzog, an Afrikaaner 
nationalist, broke away to form the 
National Party, which aimed to achieve’ 
the Afrikaaners’ domination of South 
Africa and complete independance from 
Britain. In 1933 the stalemate between the 
two parties was such that they agreed to 
form one single party, the United Party, 
based on the policies of the Nationalist 
party. 

In 1936 the UP instituted the first 
segregationalist legislation, the Native 
Trust and Land Act. This act apportioned 
86% of South Africa’s land to the whites, 
with the remaining 14% to go to the 
blacks. In 1936, the Representation of 
Natives Act reduced African political 
power in the Cape Province (the only 
province which had previously allowed 
Blacks any effective political voice) by 
removing them from the voters’ rolls. 
They were to be represented in 
Parliament by 3 europeans, in a 153 
member assembly. 

NAZI INFLUENCE 

After the war, with the influence of Nazi 
“pure race” theories, Afrikaaner natio- 
nalist feelings had grown to such a pitch 
that evens Herzog was considered too 
moderate. A new party, the HNP, was 


“Since the Nationalist Party 
came into power in 1948, 
politicians have found it 
necessary to introduce an 
overwhelming array of complex 
laws to ensure that power and 
wealth remain in the hands of 
the white minority.” 


formed by D.F. Malan, the father of 
present day apartheid. In 1948 the HNP 
won the general election. 

In the pre-war period there was 
constant, and sometimes violent unrest 
among African workers in the industrial 
areas. They protested grossly unequal 
rates of pay, and working conditions. Also 
in this period, in 1912, the African 
National Congress, the first African 
nationalist group was formed. At this time 
there were no African unions. 


Continued on page 4 
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TEXAS INSTRUMENTS 


INCORPORATED 


FEATURING 
“OUR REGULAR 15% STUDENT DISCOUNT 


PROFESSIONAL CALCULATORS CONSUMER HANDHELD PRODUCTS 


TI 30 Student slide-rule calculator and book combination $24.95 T1035 Economical, 6-function, slimline LCD calculator $24.95 

@ 1135 Slimline tCD:-dide-rule calculates $39.95 TI-1750 Attractive, 6-function, LCD calculator with memory $31.95 

@ Business Analyst 1 Financial calculator for students/ professionals $29.95 

: Business Analyst II Slimline LCD business/financial calculator with PRINTER DISPLAY CALCULATORS 

e statistics and Constant Memory tm. $64.95 TI-5100 - Electronic desk calculator with memory $69.95 

° Business Card Credit size LCD financial calculator $64.95 TI-5015 Economical thermal printing desk calculator $109.95 

$ The MBA Advanced business/financial calculator with TI-5040 Thermal printing desk calculator with display $159.95 

$ statistics and programmability $99.95 TI-5200 12 digit electronic calculator with memory $89.95 

@ 1150 Slimline LCD slide-rule calculator with statistics $59.95 

: i523 Advanced slide-rule calculator with statistics $59.95 ACCESSORIES 

> Tl Programmable 57. Advanced slide-rule calculator with program- AC-9130A 120 volt adapter/charger for use with BP-1A bat- 

. mability $79.95 tery pack $8.95 

@| Tl Programmable 58C Advanced programmable calculator with Solid : AC-9131 120 volt AC edapter/charder for use with TI-58, 

° "State Software tm. 159.95 TI-59 $8.95 

~< ee Programmable 59 Advanced programmable calculator with Solid AC-9132 120 volt AC adapter/charger for use with BP-7 or 

be State Software tm. and magnetic card storage $389.95 BP-8 battery packs $8.95 

@| PC-100C Printer/ plotter for TI-58C, TI-59 BC-59 40 blank cards and card case for TI-59 $20.00 
Tl Programmer Hexadecimal/octal calculator convertor $84.95 BP-1A Battery pack for TI-55, TI-57. Also available in 

e brown colour for MBA as BP-7 BRN. $8.95 

BP-8 Battery pack for SR-40 and TI-Business Analyst $8.95 

4 SOLI D STAT E SOFTWA R E tm ~ ‘ PROGWKBK-58/59 Programming workbook for TI-58, TI-59 $5.00 

: LIBRARIES TI-5 8C/ 59 RK-2 : Rechargeable kit for TI-30 $12.95 

$| STATLIB-58/59 Applied Statisties $45.00 

@| eeus-58/59 Real Estote & investment sisoo LEARNING AIDS/SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 
AVLIB-58/59 Aviation $45.00 LITTLE PROFESSOR Electronic learning aid with over 16,000 prepro- 
NAVLIB-58/59 Marine Navigation $45.00 grammed math problems $19.95 
SURVLIB-58/59 Surveying $45.00 DATAMAN Math learning aid with design-your-own practice 
LEISLIB-58/59 Leisure Library $45.00 sessions $34.95 
SECURLIB-58/59 Securities Analysis. $45.00 SPELLING B Electronic spelling aid that uses word-picture associ- 
BUSLIB-58/59 Business Decisions $45.00 ation $59.95 
LIB-MATH/ UTIL Math/ utilities $45.00 SPEAK & SPELL Talking learning aid for building, spelling, pronun- 
LIB-ELEC/ENG. Electrical Engineering $45.00 ciation, and reading skills $99.95 
LIB-RPN/SIM RPN Simulator $45.00 SPEAK & MATH * = - Makes basic math exciting with sight and sound 
LIB-AGRIC Agricultural Library $75.00 activities 
LIB-POOL/ WATER Pool-Water Analysis $45.00 SPEAK & READ * Introduces 250 basic English words using the “see 


it/hear it” technique 


* SOON TO BE AVAILABLE. PLACE YOUR BACK ORDERS NOW. 


Serving the complete needs of the student, 
hobbyist, experimenter and professional with the latest 
in technology. Visit our store today. 


5651 FERRIER ST. Also located in Watch for further Mail orders should 
Montreal, Quebec Toronto, Ottawa Store openings. be sent to our 
H4P 2K5 Calgary & Vancouver ~ Montreal address. 


Repertory_cinemas 


Varied fare at good price 


By CAROL A. RUTTER 

What is cheap and provides a super 
night's entertainment? For those of you 
whose minds have not already descended 
into. the gutter, we are referring to 
Montreal's repertory theatres, the Cinema 
V and the Festival Seville. 

There are many distinguishing features 
between the repertory cinemas and those 
owned by the large Odeon or Cinemas 
Unis. 

Repertory admission prices are 
approximately 40% cheaper. The repertory 
screenings differ because they dre either 
recently shown first-run movies, or they 
are older films that have survived the 
ravages of time by their quality and/or 
popularity. Their current title turnover is 
rapid enough so that the most devoted 
cinephile can usually be satisfied. 


MORE RELAXED 


The repertory cinema atmosphere is 
more relaxed and informal than the 
atmosphere in first-run theatres. This 
‘loose’ atmosphere is partly due to the 
more sparse decor found in the theatres, 
the type of patrons repertories attract, 
and the break away from the traditional 
concept of movie going as a major social 
event. 

Moreover, while the average first-run 
movie patron probably sees two to six 
films a year, the average repertory 
supporter screens ten to thirty films per 
annum. 

According to Claude Ouellet, assistant 
manager of Cinema V, opening a 
repertory cinema takes as much money as 
any other new business venture. More 
important than the money is the 
organizer's devotion to and familiarity 
with films. The more “in tune” one is with 
cinema, the more successful he or she 
can be in selecting appropriate films for 
the repertory program. 

According to Seville Festival's director 
Chery! Malkin, seat capacity dictates film 
selection. Seville’s capacity is 900, while 
Cinema V's capacity is 500 in one theatre 
and 300 in the other. Seville Festival is 
more inclined than Cinema V to book sure 
bets, like recent popular films, or 
predictably successful oldies like Last 
Tango in Paris and The Rocky Horror 
Picture Show. 


MORE CHANCES 


Because of its capacity, Cinema V can 
take more chances with less popular and 
older titles. Claude Ouellet claims that: “If 
we show an obscure feature in our smaller 
room, and few people show up, we aren't 
hurt. In fact, we painlessly learn to avoid 
this title in the future.” The smaller 
Cinema V capacity allows Cinema V 
greater flexibility in their film selection. 

The. Seville Festival regularly attempts 
to compensate for their seat capacity 
limitations. Chery! Malkin says that the 
theatre is always watching for foreign 
titles that miss Montreal altogether, but 
have a good reputation, like Madame 
Rosa and Allegro Non Tropo. 


FOREIGN FILMS 


Seville Festival's future includes an 
increased interest in showing foreign 
films. Due to the significantly high 
expense of exclusive distribution rights, 
Cheryl Malkin predicts a slight increase in 
the price of admission but she is confident 
that foreign film buffs will understand this 
and support them. 
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Chery! Malkin is the Seville Festival's director. Her cinemais trying to book the better 
foreign films that would be missed in Montreal. 


program. 

Distributors are usually reliable in 
keeping their commitment to repertory 
theatres, the exception being recent 
releases. 

All That Jazz was promised to Cinema V 
for July. However, maintained high 
attendance. in a first-run theatre 


precluded its promised appearance at 
Cinema V. The distributor receives a 
percentage of the theatre’s gross 
earnings. 

Therefore, the percentage of a $4.00 per 
person admission is more attractive than 
the same percentage of a $2.25 per person 
ticket. It is mutually understood that the 


Cinema V books approximately 360 Cjaude Ouellet, assistant manager of Cinema V claims that the double theater allows 
titles in advance of their bi- -monthly more flexibility in his programming. 
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distributor may postpone his commitment 
to the repertory theatre for this reason. 


CANCELLATIONS RARE 


Otherwise, cancellations are rare. The 
infrequent cancellations at the “reps” are 
due to the distributor sending the print 
too late, or sending it to the wrong 
address. 

In 1978, three scheduled Herzog shorts 
were sent to Newfoundland, while 
Cinema V received a film intended for 
Newfoundland. The right film was sent, 
but with the wrong address. 

A schedule may indicate an Italian film 
with English sub-titles. Instead, the 
theatre receives a French dubbed print. 

The‘Quebec Censor Board may rejecta 
film or a distributor simultaneously books 
the same title with both Cinema V and 
Seville Festival and may realize too late 
that there is only one print available for 
both 

Considering the volume of bookings, 
the repertory cinemas have a good 
reputation for showing what is scheduled. 
However, both Ouellet and Malkin stress 
the importance of calling first. 

Their tapes messages indicate schedule 
changes. Program changes do not reflect 
management negligence, but are out of 
the theatre’s control in nearly every case. 


SOPHISTICATED CENSORS 


Quebec film goers are fortunate to have 
the most sophisticated and lenient censor 
board in Canada. Only 1.5% of prints are 
rejected outright. The accepted prints are 
never cut. However, the accepted prints 
are subject to ratings and conformity with 
sub-titling regulations. 

The only time we see a cut print is if it 
was processed in Ontario before arriving 
in Quebec. The Canadian cultural 
emphasis has shifted from Montreal to 
Toronto in recent years. Sometimes, the 
only available-prints are those edited by 
the Ontario censors. 

Toronto usually shows first run features 
four to six weeks before they are released 
in Montreal. The Quebec Censor Board 
will not release an English language title 
until Censor Board officials have 
evidence that French dubbing or sub- 
titling is in progress. 

Usually, Montreal and Toronto receive 
a given printan the same time, but it takes 
several weeks before a Quebec sound 
laboratory starts their translation work, 
thereby delaying the English release. 


FEW FRENCH’VERSIONS 


On the other hand, French language 
films released in Montreal’s French 
theatres do not need an English 
counterpart. Compared with New York or 
Toronto, English versions of French and 
other foreign films reach Montreal only 
10% to 15% of the time, according to 
Ouellett. 

lt is the importing country’s 
responsibility to dub or sub-title a foreign 
print. Since each importing country has 
different translating regulations, it is not 
practical for the exporting country to 
attempt translation. 

Both Malkin and Ouellet are open to 
showing non-commercial movies. Ouellet 
has specific rules for these special films. 

They may only be screened in the 
afternoons. If this screening is to appear 
in Cinema V's schedule, one month's 
notice is needed. For,Cinema V's 
December-January schedule, arrange- 
ments should be made in 


continued on page 8 
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A SPECIAL 12 FS Siu 
} DiscoUNT._I1-95 


im Save $6.05 off the regular newsstand price 
¥ \y Every month Photo Life brings you practical tips and easy- 
' to-understand advice on how to think, see and shoot like a 
professional photographer. With plenty of opportunities to get 
your own photographs published by entering any of our dozens of photo 
Photo life Magazine contests throughout the year. 
P.O. Box 7200, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 2T9 
( ) Please send me 1 year (12 issues) of 
Photo Life for $11.95. 
( ) Payment enclosed. (_) Bill me later. 
(. ) Billmy( )Visa ( )Mastercharge 
Acct. No. aie es 


IMMIGRATION 


The last week for immigration appointments 
on campus will be Oct. 6-10. Please make 
appointments at the Dean of Students Offices 
S.G.W. - H-405 

Loyola - AD-135 

The appointments will take place at 2135 
Mackay. 


REPERTORY 


continued from page 7 


early October. Whether the show 
is Open to the public or not, no 
admission will be charged. to 
avoid paper work. Those 
interested in showing their films 
must pay Cinema V's own 
projectionist. 

Seville Festival is open to 
having film shorts shown before 
scheduled. features. Otherwise, 
Malkin prefers to treat each 
request separately, and en- 
courages new ideas regarding 
non-commercial films and sug- 
gestions in general. 

Montreal's English community 
is fortunate indeed to have sucha 
wide film selection, due mainly to 
the repertories. 


OPTOMETRIST 


eEyes Examined 

e Eye Glasses 
Fitted 

e Contact Lenses 
(soft/hard) 

e Medicare Card 
Accepted 


Dr. David Kwavnick, O.D. 
1535 Sherbrooke St. W. 


(corner Guy) 
933-8700 or 933-8182 


ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


Written applications are now being accepted for the 
position of The Link Advertising Manager. 
Applications can be submitted to Doug Leslie at the 
Sir George Williams office, Hall Building room 649, 
Mondays and Thursdays. 

or 
The Loyola office, CUSA Building, 6931 Sherbrooke, 


_ suite 480, Sundays and Wednesdays. 


Applicants should have some advertising sales and 
office experience and be bilingual. 


THE 

PROFESSIONAL 
MANAGEMENT 
ACCOUNTANT 


SIMCHAT TORAH CELEBRATION 


Come join us and celebrate our 
Simchat Torah Simcha. Services to be 
held at 6:15 pm followed by a 
Farbrengen. 

Thursday Oct. 2 

3460 Stanley 

no Admission charge. 


WANTED TO BUY 
SCRAP GOLD AND SILVER 


Here is a sample of our prices 


SILVER COINS before 


SCRAP GOLD 


1966 $11.75 @ DOLLAR 


1967 $8.50 @ DOLLAR 
1968 $7.00 @ DOLLAR 


10K 


$8.00 @ GRAM 


14K $11.50 @ GRAM 
18K $14.00 @ GRAM 


Canadian Olympic Coin 


Sets 


Due to the volitilaty 
ofthe silver and 
gold markets, 
prices subject 


coins of the world or 


silver ware 
to change. 


$85.00 @ SET 


WE are interested in buying 


PAYS $.40@ GRAM 


Business Hours 
9-5 pm 


1645 de Maisonneuve W 
Suite 1204 


931-7686 


Bodyguard has no punch 


By TOM GARDNER 

You can't believe everything 
you read. 

Take the newspaper ads for My 
Bodyguard. They proclaim it’s 
another Rocky.This just isn't 
true. 

If you saw Rocky you would 
know it’s a sensitive movie about 
a man’s quest for self-respect. 
My Bodyguard tries to emulate 
this theme, but fails dismally. 

Clifford Peache (Chris Make- 
peace), the story’s hero, finds 
himself in a new school. One of 
this school’s extra-curricular 
activities is a protection racket. 


CONTINUITY SICK 


Melvin “Big M” Moody (Matt 
Dillon) runs the outfit. He 
decides that Clifford must 
become a “protectee” and begins 
to harass the star. Cliff decides 
not to play along and hires a 
bodyguard. Predictably the good 
guys triumph and the villain is 
exposed. 

Sounds like a great finish, 
right? Wrong! At this point the 
director unexplicably shifts the 
focus of the movie from Clifford 
to the bodyguard, Ricky Linder- 
man. We now have to plod 
through Linderman’s (Adam 
Baldwin) soul-searching process. 
All this, just after going through 
the same routine experience with 
Clifford. 

The film’s continuity takes sick 
and it never recovers. It becomes 
tedious and we lose track of the 
Original theme. 

Beside the movie's “changing 


horses in mid-stream”. quality, 
there are other major flaws. The 
characterization is weak and 
one-dimensional. Clifford is the 
earnest and hard-working stu- 
dent. His diminutive blond friend 
is the prototype “class clown” 
who uses humor to overcome his 
physical shortcomings. 

Moody is bad and mean, 
period. If this were a movie about 
adults, the feminist movement 
would have a field day berating 
the stereotyped girls. They 
consist of the sassy blond, and 
the love-struck kid with the plea- 
sant personality. 

Another flaw is the sub-plot, 
which includes Clifford’s father 
(Martin Mull) and his grandmo- 
ther (Ruth Gordon). 

Somehow the trials and tribu- 
lations of a paranoid hotel mana- 
ger and his crazy mother offer 
little insight into either Clifford’s 
or Ricky’s problems. 

Mull’s performance is out of 
character. He is best when he 
portrays the crazy Californian 
who just might have been invol- 
ved in TMtoo long. In this film (as 
in Serial, his fast) he is too 
straight, and undeserving of the 


- PLOT RESTRAINTS 


“Special Guest Star’ billing he 
receives. 

Ruth Gordon is entertaining as 
the lively grandma. As for Chris 
and Adam, they are good, yet res- 
trained by the poor story line. 

Ironically, the director (Tony 
Bill) is also held back by the plot. 
At times the photography and 


HDL.O PEW = 44IT e4L 


Pat Bennetar wants you! 


Where were you last Friday night? Pat Bennetar performed 


to a sell out audience. 


camera work are excellent. 

At one point a distraught Lin- 
derman is running away. As we 
follow him through a large park 
and over a distant bridge he 
never leaves the scene. The lin- 
gering image of his shrinking 
form intensifies the emotional 
impact of his hurt. 

High angle shots of people on 
the street, and panoramic views 
of Chicago landscapes are also 
well done. 

At times Bill has his characters 
leave the scene entirely and we 
are left with an empty set. This 
technique offers an interesting 
perspective and should be wat- 
ched forin the future. It is usually 
reserved for European cinema or 
high brow American films like 
Woody Allen's /nteriors. 

Unfortunately the film’s visual 
aspects cannot compensate for 
the plot deficiencies and clichéd 
settings. If you want to see a film 
like Rocky you're going to have 
to look elsewhere and bypass My 
Bodyguard. 
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Pomeroy gives new insights 
into women of ancient times 


By GARY REGENSTREIF 

What would you do if you were 
a woman in ancient Macedonia? 
Cry, scream, or perhaps run 
away to Athens, ‘fun city’ of the 
Aegean sea? 

Probably not, if you lived in 
Greece, you'd be little better off 
than a slave. 

Professor Sarah B. Pomeroy 
gave new insigNts into the role of 
women in ancient history last 
Thursday night in her well atten- 
ded lecture at Loyola’s Vanier 
Auditorium. 

Students experienced more of 
a history reading than anything 
else. Perhaps more gesticulation 
or theatrics in the lecture would 
have aroused a greater response; 
rather, she chose to read directly 
from notes, in somewhat of a 
monotone. 


INTERESTING CONTENT 


Nevertheless, some of the 
content was interesting, and sur- 
prising to those of us who know 
little about feminism in ancient 
times. After some rather dry, 
introductory historical and 
archeological facts on the topic 
of female traditions in the preser- 
vation of the family unit, she dis- 
cussed a topic which held inter- 
est for both feminists and 
chauvanists alike. 

Her lecture, ‘“‘Hellenistic 
Queens and the Feminization of 
Greek Culture” was sponsored 
by the Liberal Arts College at 
Concordia. 

Her comments touched upon 
the role of women in ancient 
times, as seen through two diffe- 
rent societies in the same period, 
the states of Macedonia and 
Greece. In each country, the 
women had very different res- 
ponsibilities and limitations. 

As opposed to Greek women, 
the Macedonian females used 
bows and arrows while they hun- 
ted and fought alongside the 
men. 

In Greece there was a definite 
polarization between men and 
women. Athenian women were 
more repressed than their Mace- 
donian counterparts. In early 


Greece, women could not 
manage their own estates, they 
had to be supervised by men. 

In Macedonia, this was not a 
forced policy. There were places 
in Athens where women were not 
permitted, and this again was 
much less prevalent in Macedo- 
nia. 

Clearly, Professor ~Pomeroy 
sees the Macedonians as “new 
paradigms for women”. 


In classical Athens, the 
woman's role was domestic, 
while only men participated in 
politics and the arts. Aristotle 
believed that only the adult male 
was fully rational; females had 
the rational factor, but it was 
defective, not fully developed. 

Plato believed that the capabi- 
lities of both are fairly equal, the 
only difference being that he 
begets and she bears. 

Pomeroy found that Arsinoe, 
an Egyptian woman in the late 
third century was a very influen- 
cing force on women. For one 
thing, she married her full- 
brother, which was outlawed at 
the time. The result of her inde- 


pendence was a desire, among 
the women of the day, to dress 


like her. 

Aphrodite was perhaps the 
most important woman in the 
Hellenistic period. She is the 
mythical Greek godess of love. 
Epic shows her as a fickle lover, 
and a protector of miscreants 
whose acts resemble hers. 

The Hellenistic Aphrodite was 
a goddess of marriage. Pomeroy 
points out that in most sculptures 
of Aphrodite, she has one footon 
a sea-turtle. Plutarch believes 
that the turtle is the best symbol 
of marriage for the womanas itis 
silent and stays in its house! 

Plutarch was obviously Greek. 

Pomeroy teaches in the 
Department of Classical and 
Oriental Studies, and is head of 
the Women’s Studies program at 
Hunter College in New York 
state. She also teaches in the 
Graduate School of the City Uni- 
versity of New York. 

She is clearly interested in 
women through the ages as seen 
in her past and present works. In 
“Goddesses, Whores, Wives and 
Slaves: Women in Classical Anti- 
quity” she discusses the position 
of women in society. She has 
also published on “Feminism in 
Plato’s ‘Republic””. 


Come and talk about your future. 


Have an informal talk’ 
with company representatives 


on CAREER DAYS 


Oct. 6 and 7 
between 9:00 - 5:00 


on mezzanine level 
of Hall Building 
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CONCORDIA 


sweatshirts 
(custom lettering, JUMP ! 


Leather and Nylon) 
Centre 
1832 St Catherine 1980 at Sir George Campus 


(near St Mathieu) Room H-649, the Big Cheese 
937-2896 will dive from the 13th floor 
spreading his fame—and 

liver— on Bishop. We meet 

at high noon, then off to the 

pub for some liquory comes- 

tibles. Be there, beam us up 


U. N. DELICATESSEN Scotty! 
1490 St. Catherine W. 


next to McDonalds 


Yes folks, unless all staff 
show up this Friday, Oct. 3, 


UM dddedddddddddddedddddddddddldddeddeddddddddddededddddeddddddedd 


ONEG SHABBAT 

come join us for a relaxing evening, 
fine meal, song, spirit, and warm 
company. Services for 6:15 pm 
Discount card members $3.00 
Regular $3.50 

Pay by Wednesday Oct. 1/80 
Friday, Oct. 3/80 

3460 Stanley 


oraenrerataeicaatetieieiesmenesinnaseneen eee S sie seas ascent natn chert 
Biusianauna a Rana so Shakatt cna 


AND HAVE A BALL 


SPECIAL RATES 
FOR 


IT’S YOUR MONEY - SAY 
SOMETHING ABOUT HOW IT’S 
SPENT 


C.U.S.A. subsidizes the Loyola Campus Centre to the tune of 
$50,000 a year. The Loyola Campus Centre Board of Directors 


now has three (3) vacant seats for Students-at-Large and 
C.U.S.A. needs responsible students to fill them. Nomination 


Th = Ca ve n d is h Cl uU b h ad S m Oo re : forms for these positions are available at both C.U.S.A. 


: offices. 
to offe r th a n a n y oth e r cl U b i n Nominations close Friday October 10, 1980. 
town: 


- 12 racquetball and squash courts 

A completely equipped exercise gym 

Indoor and Outdoor jogging tracks 

Exercise classes 

Licensed restaurant and bar 

- Your low membership fee covers every- 
thing...you NEVER pay for court time! 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 
COME TO THE DEAN OF STU- 
DENTS OFFICE AD-135 Or call : CUSA is looking for full and part-time students to sit 
SUZI SCOTT, at the CAVEN- ||| zirctorrounswsi tones 

DISH CLUB, 489-7543 || | encineersracuurycounch 


FINE ARTS FACULTY COUNCIL 


Sena aR sa Ss sera a a a aR a Ses aos tatutancnsenapenenn res esac 
SS sss so Sissase ee ses Sstiistetaees 


You're not a mushroom 


If you have Friday afternoons free and you care about 
what we learn drop by H-637 or the Centennial 


‘ UB 6585 Mackle Road at Cavendish Building 482-9280 or 879-4500 
CAVENDISH CL Cote St. Luc. Tel. 489-7543 Appointments Wed. Oct 1 AD-128 6:30 pm 
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Men’s soccer takes first 
season win over McGill 


By VITO A. RINOLDO 


The Concordia Stingers Men’s 
Soccer team faced some staunch 
opposition Sunday at the Loyola 

~ Sports complex with the McGill 
Redmen providing the early 
season heroics. 


Despite McGill's adamant chal- 
lenge Concordia came away with 
a 6-3 victory in their first official 
season game. 


In the first half, McGill took the 
game to Concordia with a 2-0 
lead. McGill’s second goal, a 
booming shot from Jim Tachets 
sent 
George Bselis against the post 
forcing him to leave the game. 

Despite a lax attitude on the 
part of the Stingers, they still 


Concordia goaltender: 


managed to score before the end 
of the first half, to narrow 
McGill's lead. 


In the second half with the 
wind at their backs and Bselis 
back in nets, Concordia changed 
their style of game. They played 
wide open causing McGill to 
incur a penalty. The penalty shot 
permitted Concordia to tie the 
game. 


McGill came roaring back with 
a third goal, making Concordia 
partisans think that the Stingers 
were starting their season on a 
negative note. With one of 
McGill's sweepers being given a 
game eviction penalty, the Stin- 
gers let the tide pour in. Some 
blame must be given to the McGill 


goalkeeper for the rather dismal 
showing. 

Coach Harry Hus said McGill 
deserved at least a tie had they 
not folded so easily in the latter 
part of the second half. Many 
players on the Stingers team 
including Costas Karakatsanis, 
said this McGill team wasn’t as 
good as last year’s team. 


Richard Brian Reid, who sco- 
red two goals, had a hat trick for 
the Stingers. 


Despite doubling McGill’s 
score coach Hus did not like 
having three goals being scored 
on his team’s defense. 


The Stingers’ next game is on 
Wednesday, October 1st, against 
Plattsburgh State and hoping to 


The Link: Hans Jurdzick 


‘The Concordia men’s soccer squad defeated the McGill Redmen 
Sunday 6-3. There are new questions on how sound the McGill team 
is this year. 


come back home victorious after 
having split their two previous 
encounters with this team. 


realizing your 
potential... 


Your energy is wanted by a world energy leader. 


Ontario Hydro needs nuclear engineers. If you are 
about to graduate in Electrical, Chemical, or Mechanical 
Engineering, Engineering Science or Physics, this could 
be your opportunity of a lifetime. 

A career with Ontario Hydro will provide you with a 
variety of opportunities, new challenges, a stimulating 
working environment, and most important— professional 
growth and job satisfaction. 

Energy. A crucial issue for the eighties, and beyond. 
As other forms of energy become depleted, electricity will 
become even more important than it is today. At Ontario 


O-QIFC FOOTBALL STANDINGS 


Be A ed ee A 
Ottawa . 59 25 
Bishop's 38 34 


PTS 


McGill 432 2°38 
Queen's 6 See 
Concordia . 53 62 
Carleton - 44 47 


~ GAREERS 


Public Service Canada 


The class of ‘81 


The Public Service of Canada is interested in university graduates 
with specialization in one of the following areas: 


Accounting : ; ; 

Bdsineed Go Pidilie AActninineration ence mgs work for a world leader in electrical energy 
Cc . 

ao Hydro needs you. For your talent. For your energy. 
Economics In return Hydro offers you extensive training, a salary that 
Engineering recognizes your abilities and experience, substantial 
Finance long-term benefits and a variety of employment locations. 
Library Science We'd like to talk to you about energy. Yours, and 
Mathematics ours. To start the conversation, ask your Placement 
Statistics 


Office about meeting us on campus. 

Or write to: Senior Staffing Officer— Graduates, 
Employment and Placement Department, Ontario Hydro, 
700 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario M5G 1X6 


For more information, ask for your copy of the Careers Public 
Service Canada book and booklets at your campus placement 
office or at the nearest office of the Public Service Commission 
of Canada. Your application must be postmarked no later than 
October 15, 1980. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 
If you are interested in a career in the Foreign Service, you must 
obtain the Foreign Service booklet which contains a special appli- 
cation form, and write the Foreign Service Examination on 
Saturday, October 18, 1980 at 9 a.m. Check with your campus 
placement office for the examination centre nearest you. Your 
application for the Foreign Service must be postmarked no later 
than October 18, 1980. 


Competition 81-4000 
Open to both men and women 


i Public Service Commission 


Commission de la Fonction publique 
of Canada 


du Canada 


TUESDAY 


EDITION 
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Concordia University, Montreal, Quebec 
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Wyatt Wishart breaks through the line and tackles a Carlton ball carrier for a loss during the Stingers 


18-13 victory over the visiting Ravens on Saturday afternoon. 


Women’s soccer outshoots 
Champlain, still loses 1-0 | 


By ANTHONY DOBROWOLSKI 

Outshooting Champlain Col- 
.lege 14-7 wasn’t enough for the 
Concordia women’s soccer Stin- 
gers this Saturday as they drop- 
ped a 1-0 decision on their home 
field. 

“When you lose 1-0, what can 
you say?” said coach Dave Kent. 

The Stingers simply didn't play 
well, Kent said. “We played flat, 
they play a passing game.” 


It was a frustrating first half for 
the Stingers. With a strong wind 
behind them, the Stingers’ 
offense kept the pressure on but 
couldn’t score. Champlain’s 
defense lapsed on occasion and 
had arough time clearing the ball 
because of the wind. 

The Stingers almost scored 
when Debbie Ferdinand popped 
the ball up around the opposing 
goal. Champlain's goalie drop- 
ped the ball which started a pile- 
up in front of the net until Cham- 
plain finally cleared it. 

Champlain made the most of 
its chances but couldn't score in 
the first half. 

A defensive lapse cost the 
Stingers the game in the second 
half. Champlain penetrated the 
Stingers’ defense and took a shot 
that Stinger Goalie Giyorgi Kie- 
fer stopped but couldn't control. 
The ball was cleared to a Cham- 
plain wing who passed it to a 
sweeper scoring the game's only 
goal. 

The Stingers had a chance to 
tie it up when the Champlain goa- 
lie was called for taking too many 
steps while trying to clear the 
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ball. The Stingers received an 
indirect kick inside the Cham- 
plain penalty area but Stinger 
Christine Enos’ shot caroomed 
off the farthest Champlain 
defender’s leg. 

The wind stopped in the 
second half as the Stingers were 
still in Champlain’s end, but 
Concordia was outplayed. Time 
and again, Champlain beat the 
Stingers to the ball. 


STEP LIGHTLY! Better statistics didn’t count in Saturday’s soccer 


The shots the Stingers got 
were mostly long ones which rol- 
led through the defense to the 
goalie. 

“We fell back into their game,” 
Kent said. “We didn’t have the 
speed they did.” 

The Stingers take their 1-1 
record on the road next Saturday 
to Vanier College. Game time is 2 
p.m. 
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game. The women’s team was edged out one-zip. See story on 


weekend men’s action page 11. 


takes first victory 


Men's soccer 
Plattsburg bound 


Wed. night 
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18-13 win over Carleton 
keyed by gutsy offense 


By RON WILLIAMS 

The Concordia Stingers, bols- 
tered by gusting winds and gutsy 
offense turned back the Carleton 
Ravens 18-13 last Saturday. 

The Stingers’ defensive unit, 
suspect after yielding 34 points 
their loss to Queen’s the week 
before, showed great improve- 
ment this week, allowing Carle- 
ton only 142 yards in_ total 
offense. 


See O-Q/FC sports standings page 11 


That total is about three foot- 
ball fields less than the Queen's 
giveaway. 

“The defense really tightened 
up,” said coach Skip Rochette. 
“We still have a lot of things to 
correct, but the club showed 
signs of coming around.” 


FIERCE WIND 


Another thing which came 
around was a fierce wind. Both 
teams’ kicking games were ham- 
pered by the gale and Concor- 
dia’s reborn passing attack was 
severly grounded. 

Quarterback Colin Anderson, 
coming off a big game against 
Queen’s, was held to nine com- 
pletions for 72 yards, while his 
star receiver Gerry Prud’homme 
did not have one reception. 

“We would have liked to move 
the ball more,” said Anderson. 
“The wind was dangerous 
because the ball would take off, 
hang up or change direction.” 

“It was too risky to pass in our 
own zone,” he said. Concordia 
scored all their points with the 
wind at their backs. 


OUTPUT STARTED 


Anderson started the output 
with a seven yard pass to Marion 
Spina at 7:13 of the second quar- 
ter. Spina’s convert went wide, 
keeping the score at 6-4 Concor- 
dia. 

The Ravens were forced to 
punt on their next possession 
and speedy John Outridge retur- 
ned the boot 38 yards to the Car- 
leton eighteen. Frank Pileggi car- 
ried the mail twice but could not 
get a first down. Spina came on 
for a field goal try, but the 
attempt went wide for a single. 

Within three minutes, the Stin- 
gers were knocking on the door 
again. The drive stalled on Carle- 
ton’s 27 and Spina split the 
uprights from 35 yards out giving 
Concordia a 10-4 halftime lead. 


Defensively, Concordia had an 
outstanding half, allowing Car- 
leton only 4 points in the first 
quarter (with the wind). The 
Ravens managed only a field 
goal and a single from Ron Gallo. 

Concordia struck lightning 


fastin the third stanza, driving 60 
yards for their second touch- 
down. Anderson engineered a 
well mixed 10 play drive which 
ended on a one yard sneak by 
himself. 

“The offense is becoming 
more comfortable and confi- 
dent,” Anderson said. “We came 
out in the second half and took 
the ball right down the field.” 

“We really felt in control,” he 
said. 

Concordia continued to press 
in on the Ravens but on two 
consecutive drives came away 
with only a punt and a single by 
Prud’homme. 


STINGERS BRACED 


As the fourth quarter started, 
the Stingers braced themselves 
for the wind and the inevitable 
rally that would come behind it. 
Carleton took control almost 


_immediately, moving down to 


Concordia’s 28 before settling 


fora field goal try from Gallo. His. 


35 yard effort went sailing 
through with nine minutes left. 

Concordia failed to mount any 
offense after the kick-off and the 
Ravens took over at the Stingers’ 
44 yard line. Quarterback Steve 
Wagner found Ed McMillian for a 
14 yard gain, then the Ravens 
moved to Concordia’s seven on 
two roughing calls. Wagner rana 
keeper in from the remaining 
yardage, cutting Concordia’s 
lead to 18-13. The Ravens tried 
and failed to make a two-point 
convert attempt. 


Moments later the Ravens 
were charging for the win. A 
faked field goal run brought the 
ball to Concordia’s thirty-one. 
Wagner passed for another first 
down to the 21 yard line. The 
Ravens then took two procedure 
penalties and the rally was flatte- 
ned by a Jim Windheuser inter- 
ception. 

“We were ready for them,” 
Rochette said. “We knew their 
offense and played it well, and 
although they took away our 
sweep, our offense adjusted and 
hurt them other ways.” 


RALLY FLATTENED 


“This club worked hard all 
year. Now it is paying off,” he 
said. “We were not perfect today, 
but we are getting there and eve- 
ryone can feel it.” 

If there is any gloom in this 
bright victory it is the knee injury 
suffered by Mario Spina. Early 
speculation pointed to ligament 
damage which could spell the 
end of his season. Spina’s lea- 
dership and durability has hada 
stabilizing effect on the Stingers 
and his presence will be missed. 


